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 apbRee COMBE—PHRENOLOGY, VEGETABLE DIET, &c! 


Few men have enjoyed a greater reputation on no larger capital of 
real’merit, than George Combe, the Phreno. t. Itis full fifteen 
since he began to be known on this side of the Atlantic as @ 
| ie advocate of the views of Gall and Spertitieia, and during 
| thet whole time, he has mainly, if not wholly devoted himself to the 
_~ Yeause of Phrenology. But every one who is thoroughly acquainted 
this subject, well knows that the foundation laid by Dr. land 
7 his scheme of philosophy, was quite too paton w to admitiof 
@very-spacious superstructure,  That-the external shape of the skull, 
&# to its general proportions and particular elevations and de 
s with the mental organization of man, and prpenccst 
intellectual and moral powers ; and that the relative size of 
parts of the brain as indicated by epee ry form of the sk ete ge 
. the tive power of the particular faculty, are the primary 
om ial postions advanced by Dr. Gall; and to the establishmentof.- 
s he devoted several years ‘of industrious and extensive 
. The obstacles which he met with, and the: okjeetsaes 
aanaare continually raised against his theory, frequently threw him 
“date emergencies which compelled him to extricate himse either by 
ascertaining or by assuming calor and accordant principles. In the 
= the doctrine was brought forward and insisted on that, if Dr. Gall’s 
‘positions were true,then it must be true that the brain, instead 
Pb organ, is composed of a system of organs, each one of 
is possessed of a special power, and that its locality and relat 


, “Gee power are ascertainable by the external shape of the head: This 


led Dr. Gall, assisted by his pupil, Dr. Spurtzheim, to a very careful 
- dissection of the brain. The result was an immense improvement of 
S theinowiedge of cerebral anatomy, but not a demonstration of “04 
pn 9 cerebral organs. This, whether. true or. not, it is nearly ce 

, can never be anatomically Seepenetatents but ith | assum: 


mete tts ; ve gen with all the confi ence: 
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’ “304 George Combe—Phrenology, Vegetable Diet, gc. — 
made to stand without many props, sustained by other foundag 
bs props have been set up ; — indeed they have been glosely. 
ed into the main edifice as essential parts, and thus, a larg éBarsicnt 
the material employed in constructing the spacious temple of phreno 
gy as itis now presented to the world, is in. no measure the peouhap 
property of the phrenolugical school founded by Dr. Gall: Batshes 
mogt important consideration is that, the founders and disciples of this 
school, in their zeal.to establish their favorite theory, have multiples - 
their props on every side, as real or apparent necessity required, With. | 
out pausing to examine in a wise manner the foundations on which 
they planted them; and hence we find the éxpounders of this theory 
continually uttering the most arrant nonsense. aide 
The science of anatomy and physiology, in the broadest sensewfthe 
terms as applied to human nature, is the only true foundation ofjntel- 
lectual and moral philosophy. The anatomy of the brain has beep 
studied to some extent, by some of the phrenologists, but without any 
determinate results conclusively in favor of phrenology; while physiglo- 
By which is far the more important science, has been greatly n 
y then. Gall and Spurtzheim themselves were far from being thorough. 
ly and accurately acquainted with this science, and we are not aware 
that any of their devoted followers have excelled them in this respects ° 
Andrew Combe, whose writings on this subject have been so 
lauded in our country, is very crude and superficial in physic 
science, and George, who always speaks of his brother as an oracle in 
this science, is one of the veriest smatterers to be met with. Henge, 
both in his writings and oral lectures he often betrays. great weakness, 
and not unfrequently evinces profound ignoraace of well ascertained 
principles in sciences with which he presumes to meddle. Yetyoa 
shall hear him give a course of lectures to an American audience, and 
you cannot resist the conviction that he considers himself as agiaat 
intellect conceutrating all the knowledge and wisdom of the old. world 
and graciously communicating it with solemn infalibility, to the lilipu- 
tian tyros of the new. ue | 
It is therefore little to be wondered at, that such a man should ad- 
vance, before a New York audience, the following silly and falacions 4 
statements. > et ae 
“TI lately visited the Colored Asylum in this city, which is ingma 
respects, a creditable institution. J there became acquainted with & 
fact which well illustrates the importance of diet in the training of, 
children, Acting under the influence of some teacher who-has been | 
lecturing in this city, the managers of the institution had confined the 
children to an exclusively vegetable diet, with the expectation of ims 
ving their morals. Now children should have diet not excess 
t suliciont; solid and nutritious. If you give an exclusively vegety 
able diet, you do, indeed, render the blood Jess nutritive and stimula i 
and thus weaken the propensities, but as the same blood nounshes 
also the moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties, they are weakeiy 
ed in proportion, and the tone of the whole body lowered; Me 
nethiage ts gained in point of morality, and much is lost in health ame 
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ot.- This was soon discovered. In the Colored Asylum the.effect 
is exclusively vegetable diet, manifested itself by means of scrof- 
gand general debility: It was laid aside, and under the influenc 
fa more generous diet, the children soon began to recover,” 

- The only reply we shall make to this tissue of error, absurdity, ig- 
ance, blind prejudice and misrepresentation, is contained in the 
pwing copy ofa letter recently received from a very intelligen@tit- 

6f New York. ; 

| ~ MI received yours of the 17th of August on the 2ist, and wentdi- 

~ geectly to Mr F. the Phrenologist, and’related to him the circumstan- 

eesof Mr Combe’s having made the statements referred to in your 

He said that he had heard Mr Combe’s remarks and was Ccer- 
fain at that time, that they were the result of an imperfect investiga- 
tion, and was very sorry at the time, that Mr Combe should so state. 

The same opinion, he informed me, was expressed by Dr. T. who was 

also present and heard the assertion. I have conversed with a number 

of the medical faculty on the subject, and there appears to be but one 
opinion as to the fallacy of the statement. As soon as my business 
would allow, however, I, in compliance with your request, repaired to 
the Institution, in Twelvth street, near the Sixth Avenue, where I met 
with a very lady-like person in the superintendent of the establish- 
ment—a plain Friend or-Quakeress—of whom I made the necessaj 
inquiries. She called a second person who had been connected wi 
the Insfitution from its foundation, and from whoin I recieved the 
following information. 
“When the institution was started they were low in funds, and from 
sheer nececssity—not for experiment, nor “‘ influenced by a person lect- 
ing in this city” as asserted by Mr Combe—but from “ sheer neces- 
ty” — to use the language of my informant — they were obliged to 
keep-the children on a vegetable diet, and that of the cheapest kind, 
and not well selected, nor well regulated. Thus you see that purely 
in consequence of the low state of the funds of the institution the 
children were kept upon a poor, low, meagre diet, enough in itself to 
produce scrofula. But this is not all. The children, continues’ my 
informant, “are from the very worst class in society, whose parents are 
thore orless diseased: and in fact, the children are all diseased, when 
we take them into the Asylum. I was assured that Mr Combe wasin 
the building but a few minutes and did not even see the superintend- 
ent. Such is the care with which George Combe investigates impor- 
fant matters. The present diet and regimen of the Asylum,-are as 
|, follows:—Generally fresh flesh meat twice a week, salt flesh meat 

) twiee’a week, codfish once, and the balance of the time, fine flour 

bread and milk dinner :—for breakfast and supper, bread and molas- 

ses, mush and molasses, &c. ‘Times of eating, seven o’clock, half past 
twelve; and half past six. They sleep on straw beds with straw pil- 
ws. ‘They bathe about twice a week, just on going to bed,—in suth~ 

‘Mer in cold water, in winter in warm, They can go out toplay when 
ey like, but they are so indolent that they will rarely go un ; 
‘Me driven out, and particularly in winter time. —s 


> 





896 A Narrow Escape. 


The ladies with whom I spent an hourand a half in conversation 
the subject of correct living, regreted most deeply that Mr Combe hag 


dragged their infant institution before the public with such verde _ 
statements, and they earnestly implore that they may not again be eg» 
is 


posed to public gaze and observation. 
ich is a true history of the Institution from which the learned|g 
uref, from Scotland, draws his fact on which he boldly founds a gene. 
ral theory against a purely vegetable diet for children.” oa 
The readers of the Journal will remember that we have published 
full account of the Albany Orphan Asylum (see vol. 2 p 257 273) which 
affords a most triumphant refutation of al] such crude opinions, as we 
have here adduced from Mr Combe. Those who wish to investi 
the matter further, will find it fully presented in Graham’s Leetures 
on Human Life, vol. 2, lectures 18 and 19. 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 
Oberlin, Ohio, Sept. 1839. 


Mr. Campett: It is with much pleasure that I can me | to the truth of what 
affirm will be the results of adopting a correct course of diet and regimen, T 


reform i and especially when I find it as necessary and useful as it has been in myown * 
case 


was born of healthy parents, except that they had injured their health in Some 
measure by using ‘ poisonous weeds,’ improper diet, é&cc. as every other person has done, 
who has followed the pernicious habits now prevalent in the land. I have been gen 
healthy, from my youth, if the general state of health among us may be taken as the 
standard. When | was eleven years of age, I was confined to my bed with a slow fever, 
for two months, in consequence of surfeiting and other kinds of self-abnse, a: und about 
thanksgiving time. And here I would ask. are not our public thanksgivingg, 43 
are now abused, rather a curse than a blessing ; rather a mockery, than an 
sacrifice to God? Subsequent to this my health was tolerable, although I had frequent 
turns of dizziness, and was usually quite costive. My diet wasa rig 
farming was my business. Flesh-meat of all kinds, rich gravies, puddings, pi 
bread, or cakes and butter, pickles, condiments, &c., were peculiarly relished. 
I laid much stress on the enjoyment of the good things of this life. The only wonder 
me, now is, that I am not in my grave, instead of writing this article. , 
At the age of 17, my habits began to produce serous results on my physical sys 
Too much stimulus, in kind and quantity, had excited my animal spirits, and 
its tyranous control. I launched myself into the vortex of self-gratification. | 
fell under the dominion of a powerful attack of the disease called jaundice. bg 
ever, was in a measure subdued, but I continued to experience frequent turns of dizi 
ness, and Mnaling at the nose, &c. At the age of 21 I commenced study, and ceased 
laboring, except the regularly appointed time of 3 hoursa day. My habits ep 
unchanged, and my appetite voracious, I soon experienced the ruinous effects of deep 
physical transgression. After having applied my mind to study several months, 
Fed to labor for a few weeks, and I can truly say, that it was literally dragging out my 
daily toil. During all that year, life was a complete burden tome. A feeling of la 
guor and dullness constantly attended me. I could walk but a short distance, without 
intolerable weariness. Even 3 hours labor, greatly fatigued me. But my mi 
more thangpy body, from my pernicious habits. This had been vigorous and 
but now it e weak and inefficient. My memory became fickle, and: bin 
distracted, and want of energy and firm resolution, prevented or a to 
study, or to mental exertion of any kind. Discouragement an 
necessary consequence. Moreover my moral powers experienced the same 
physical, mental, and ra 25 a apa all go together. In some sense I put 
ight and light for darkness ; for seLF was my idol, and I mistook the love of 
pure benevolence, and thus flattered myself that 1 was morally pure, while guilty 
crime of self-destruction, and a thousand other vices. Teaching winter ls, 
found very injurious to me in this respect, for while neglecting sufficient 
body, [found the temptation to excess in a rich diet greatly increased. Bat 
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gloom were at times the 
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‘grew near when I was to be emancipated from my bondage to appetite and lust. In the 
> spring of 1838, being then 22 years of age, I came to this place, and soon begin 22. read 
"nd hear concerning the great principles of physical, as well as spiritual :- My 
‘gyed were opened, and the gross violations which I had practiced upon my mind and+ ~ 
Holly, stood in fearful array before my face. [I saw but one continued chain of disobedi- 


is ence, runaing through my whole life, and I found that the sin of ignorance, in violati 
the order of nature, by selfish indulgence, was no valid excuse. I immediately changed 
to 
“quite 
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my diet and regimen, and have since maintained as far as possible, what I un 
y ‘dethe proper mode of living. I never used tobacco nor intoxicating liquors, 

ynor had I ever taken medicine, except in my sickness when at the age of eleven. 
ing every morning and rubbing with a coarse towel, I find very useful.’ When I 
changed my habits of diet and regimen, I lost flesh very fast for about ten ‘weeks, 
when I began to recover again. This loss I attribute in some measure to the unmasti- 
¢ted state in which my food was swallowed ; not knowing the importance of thoroughly 
. ehewing my food. But the general result of this change has been most happy. My 
mind immediately burst from its debasement and reassumed its pristine vigor. I can 
now study, reflect, or apply the mind to anything with fixed attention. My memory has 
- jmproved, and mental efforts are now my delight. My physical powers seem entirely 
new. Youth has returnedagain. I can labor from sunmse to dark wiihout fatigue. 
I travelled last fall, 42 miles a day for several days in t? maddy time of Nov. and was 
stranger to rheumatism, or stiff limbs. My chief employment has been study, since I 
the old paths of ruin, but I can break off any day and work 12 hours, with my 
le food, three times a day, and do it much easier than I could work eight hours 
perre. Cheerfulness has taken the place of despondeney. Faith takes the place of 
\ dary'mess, and happiness of gloom and misery. I am a wonder to myself. I view. my- 
s’fas having very narrowly escaped an entire wreck of body and mind.. My heart 
flows out spontaneously in gratitude to God, for having placed me insuch circumstances, 

and opened my eyes to these saving truths. W. B.-Orvis. 


















ra PECUNIARY AFFAIRS OF THE JOURNAL. 


In closing the third, and so far as the present editor is coneerned, for the present, the 

Jast volume of the Graham Journal, he wishes to say a few things of a personal nature. 

It is not his design to annoy or “dun” delinquent subscribers. But to those of them who 

feelita duty to “owe no man anything,” anda privilege to pay all arrearages, he 

“would say, he will be happy to give a receipt in full on receiving the ballance due. 

He will never appeal to any higher or Lower motive to induce them to pay: .He has 

sacrificed his time, and five hundred dollars annually, for the past three yeafs,.in sus- 

tainmg the Journal and giving it an extensive gratuitous circulation. This sacrifice 

. ight have been less if all had paid their subscriptions promptly, though the editor and 

isher would have set no other limits to the gratuitous circulation of the Journal 

than the boundary of his actual pecuniary resources. This. is said neither boastingly 

nor as the utterance of complait, but simply in justification of the suggestion, that as 

- the times have turned, unless the friends of the cause help to dispose of twelve or fifteen 

« -bundred bound copies of the 2d and 3d: volumes of the Jonrnal, and pay up all arrear- 

aes Se on subscriptions, an unequal share of the burden will rest on the: publisher’s 

Iders. Dr. Mussey once-remarked to us that these volumes contained 4 collection 

of facts which would be invaluable to coming generations, if the present did not duly ap- 

preciate them. Can those who possess the means, do better with a small sum of money 

than to buy these volumes at cost and place them in the libraries of their friends and 
acquaintances. 








ONE WORD MORE TO THE READER. 


; © ©. Having given place to articles of more value than a formal valedictory address, we 

shave but a mere corner lefi, after crowding matter into the smallest type. Notwithstand- 
Reed disregard of the general custom in taking leave, it is with no Small feelings of 
Journ 








ance that we come to the closing scene, and bid adieu to the readers of the Graham 
se al. We congratulate you on having the Journal pass into abler hahds. It has 
om: to us a source of profit, and pleasure, although sustained at a pecuniary sacrifice. 
+3 united with the Library of Health, we may expect that the friends will take care 
~ “that one such periodical be well sustained. 
»» Oar office; No.9 Washington street, Boston, will be.kept open for business, until April, 
where the works of Graham and Alcott, and other in In fn books, will be for sale. 
i ssed to Geo. W. Light, No. 1 
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on, and 126 Fulton street, New York, who is the publisher. 
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HISTORY OF A GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE... — 


eee to promise, some account will now be given, of the first Graham Bdardi Houseyin er 
Boston. ‘I eiticle prepared came very near being crowded out by the press of odes r 

valuable “matter, but as all pledges must be redeemed, it is now presented, though in rend gen 
sition. It would be a more pleasant task to give a history of the two Graham Houses, in Ne 
York, and of the one in Rochester, ifthe materials had been furni-hed. Thé history of one sack 
Temperance House, however, with little variation, is the history of all. : 

The House, in Boston, is situated in Brattle street, above the square and church; a street wide 
and convenient, and in the centre of the city and business ; but not so elevated and airy as isdes 
sirable. It -was the wish of Mr Graham, and other friends of the cause, when the plan of sugh “ 
house, in Boston, was first suggested, to select the most eligible location in the citv and have the 
house, furniture; and style correspond ; that many might be induced to adopt the Graham system 
who would not without these things. This course might have been for the general good of the 
cause. However desirable it might be deemed by the individual who first offered to conduct a 
house on the system purely vegetable, and however much he would have rejoiced to see some one 
carry it into effect ; yet, judging from his own observation, he was satisfied that such a was 
impracticable. He was satisfied that to commence, successfully, an experiment on any planof re. 
form, the first blow must be aimed at a medium strata of society, where all reforms , 
He could induce no one to undertake a Graham Boarding House of any kind. All predicted a 
failure, let who would undertake. Had pecuniary considerations controlled his course, the present 
occupant would never have engaged in this unpopular enterprise. However unexpected, the re- 
sult has been a liberal support, and an increasing prospect that a house on a larger scale will be 
demanded, and ifany one wishes to undertake it, more elegant in style. 

If we may judge from the choice made by the Savior of the world of his agents of reform 
shall conclude that society now errs as to this matter. The drones of society who ape the fashions 
able world, will never submit (6 the simplicity of rigid ‘temperance in all things,’ unless compelled 
by the gout or dispepsia; and the few of this character who do reform are not suitable agenis 
for advancing reform. : 

Intelligent, active young men have been drawn together by this house, of all professions, from 
the most laborious to the most sedentary, and thus the experiment has been the more impartial than 
if its inmates were solely of the sedentary and idle classes of a city population. One great 
has been to establish the fact by actual demonstration that young men and of active and laborious 
employments might be greatly benefitted by adopting the G.aham system as well as those of sed- 
entary habits and invalids. Many say, “we have no doubt this course will do well enough forinva- 
lids, or for those who do not labor, but let your Grahamites go on the farm, or in the shop and work 
with me, and I “guess” they would want some meat.” We often hear such language as this, 
Now facts are stubborn things, aud it has been as fully proved as the nature of the experment, and 
the length of time would admit at this house, that men of laberious occupations can be well 
sustained and kept in more than usual health without flesh meat. For nearly four years the tum” 
ber of permanent boarders has averaged from 20 to 30. By permanent boarders it is not meant that 
the same individuals remained during the four years. This would not be true except in a few in- 
stances. The house has not been exempt from the usual variations of an ordinary boarding héase, * 
The inmates of,this house during the whole period, have enjoye.| as a whole, almost uninterrupted 
good health. No other boarding house, in Boston, having such a number of boarders, can compare 
with it in uniformity of health and freedom from complaints of all kinds. If from a careless devia 
tion from the rules of tiealth, or unavoidable exposure a cold was contracted by any one, instead of 
resorting to medicine, more frequent bathing and rigid abstinence from food, have been’ found 
the best and surest remedy. Whenever a slight indisposition has been manifested it could readily 
be traced to some such cause, or to yielding to the solicitations of friends when absent on some fe 
tive occasion. 

Of transient or occasional boarders, who have been numerous, it is not expected to derive much 
information except in particular instances. Many of these had been fiom two or three to five orsix 

ears on the system. The testimony of these from various employments, and various climes bas 
fom uniformly in favor of Grahamism. The number of invalids who have taken board at thi 
house has not been great—but the few who did do so were decidedly benefitted, Several who had 
been given up by their physicians and friends as lost, have been restored to good health. Some 
of these will probably give their testimony to the public hereafter. Still it must be perceived at — 
once that a boarding house designed for the healthy and active is not adapted to the wants of such 
persons ; and as few of this class as possible have been received as boarders. A table spread for 
the active and vigorously healthy, cannot be suitable for the invalid. An Institution for such, in 
the city, or vicinity of Boston, has been in contemplation by the friends of the cause for a few years” 
past, and it is to be hoped will ultimately be established. An Institution of the kind founded 
entire principles of Grahamism, embracing diet, regimen and medical treatment would be a’ 
Many people associate the ideas of pale and sickly countenances. with Grahamism. This 4 n 
ion may have arisen in part from the fact that many invalids have adopted the system, : 
a few healthy persons have adopted it as yet. But let any person visit a Graham house, 
will see many with the fresh glow of health upon the countenance. They will not see the full 
face and the gouty and apoplectic habit of the fat patients who congregate at our public \ 
houses, bat they will see and activity and firm flesh. wee: 

It is true there may be individuals at our Graham houses, who have long been invalids 5 

do not at once become “fairer and fatter” than their fellows the Graham system is held 
















Graham Dinner in New York. 399 









nthe cadaverous looks caused by their Yormer bad habits. The test of these princi i 
yays beleft to invalids. The time is comjng when no one can lay claim “I the pace 
‘ | of temperance’ who is not temperate in all things. | The love of. truth 
nefits derived from temperance in all things will urge on the reform of Graham- 
is but another name for true temperance. Nor is the system less beneficial! in its intlu- 
on moral character. Men ofcorrupt habits will not, of covrse, come directly under its inflaence. 
Wine drinkers and ‘‘riotous eaters of flesh” will stand aloof, But the experiment under considera- 
tieg bas drawn together men of all the different religiods and political sentiments. It has drawn 
together representatives of all the ultra and exciting topics of this excitable age, and yet amid the 
ost freedom of discussion on all accasions, not the slightest manifestation of the angry i 
¥ . Pihich are so easily ignited by the excitement of wine, flesh and heating condiments has ever ap- 
: . There has been manifested a degree of elasticity of body and mind which required firmness 
to control, but none of the grosser kinds of excitement. ; 
The reader by this time may be ready to ask what do you claim as the result of this experiment? 
We answer just what might be expected from the yature of the case. We do not claim that some who 
} adopt correct or partially correct habits db not turn back and make a failure of it. But we do 
. eciaim that amid all the variety and fluctuation of such a house for four years, decidedly beneficial 
a apos mind and body have been apparent to all who have witnessed the experiment as a 
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GRAHAM DINNER IN NEW YORK. 


“@& following account is from the Youth’s Cabinet, penned by its Editor, Mr Southard. The din- 

on Nov.5. Mr Graham was expected as one of the guests, but being on board a steamer 

on Long Island Sound the previous evening, where he came near™being cast away in the*tre- 
mendous gale, he did not arrive in season. 

“J have just risen from a Graham dinner at the excellent house of our friend Goss, No. 63 Barclay 
street, The table was bountifully furnished with nature‘s luxuries, so cooked as to retain their natural 
extellencies, instead of being saturated with that repulsive extract from hog’s meat, called lard, or 
Ringled with pepper and spice enough to burn its way through the stomach. The bread, potatoes, 

beans, pies, puddings, vegetables, fruit, Suc. were of the finest quality. In preparing his din- 
4 ner,the worthy proprietor had acted on the humane sentiment of Goldsmith’s hermit. 





No flocks that range the valley free, 
ToslaughterI condemn, —_ 
Though by the power that pities me. 
1 learn to pity them. : 
. The flesh of sheep, cows or hogs would have been spurned from the table, if offered. 
A the guests, the commanding form, and ruddy cheeks of Gerrit Smith were conspicuous. 
: Ashe looked on the healthy countenances before him, he inquired if they all lived habitually on 
theGraham system. One lady remarked that she did; ‘but’ she added, ‘I presume, from your 
looks, that you do not.’ 
Smith assured her that she judged wrong from his looks 
think they indicate high living,’ said she. 
‘I dolive high’ he replied; ‘I live on the Graham system.’ bo te me 
He told us by what steps he had passed up the ladder of health,and how Jong he had been in tak- 
‘ i , al He abandoned rum about fifteen years ago, wine about ten, tea and coffee about eight; 
and imal food about five. 
’ * He said he did not wait till his health was ruined, and then resort te the'Graham system, to save 
his life. ‘The Graham system’ he added, ‘has been much injured by many who have taken that 
eourse. People look ‘nto a group of Grahamites, and see some cadaverous faces, and then blame 
the because it does not perform miraculous cures.‘ 
Atle distance from Gerrit Smith sat the discriminating phrenologist, L. N. Fowler. His de- 
hearers, at his lectures, have probably, few of them suspected that his plump face gained its 
. look from Grabam living. , s 
‘They must have supposed our judgments held strong control over our alimentiveness,’ he 
pleasantly remarked, ‘or they would not have put such a variety of good things before us.’ 
Atanother part of the table sat the editor of Zion‘s Watchman, who attributes the preserva- 
tion of that life, which has been such a blessing to the world, entirely 10 his adoption of Graham 





. 





| hewspa sneer about the ‘living skeleton’ system of living, as much &s they please. The 
pe Ie a pen inappropriate one, after all. The system has kept many men pa who would 
have been stuletens. * 


NN a 
is givin f Lect in Troy,N. Y. A handsome notice of these has 
% sopvared tn the Tse Daily Wes hee a distinguished Physician of that city, over the signature EDICUS. 


plas Gorz has pooe Laan the Lapres’ Pursiovoaicat BSocrety, of oo, to repeat ber Lectures 


y, orm hed Boston PursiovostcatSocietr, will beon Wednesday evening Jan. Ist. 1840, at 
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e EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


Aphtha, the thrush; a disease ranked by 
Cullen in the class Pyrexiw, order Exan- 
themata. Children are very subject to it. 
It appears in small white ulcers upon 
the tongue, gums, and around the mouth 
pas! rye resembling small particles of 


Amnion, the soft internal membrarfe which 
surrounds the foetus. 

Angina, a sore throat. To strangle. 

Ascarides, the plural of ascaris, the name 
of a genus of intestinal worms. 

Blenna, mucus, a thick excrementitious 
matter. 

Blennorragia, the discharge of mucus from 
the urethra. 

Blennorrheea, a discharge of mucus from 
the ureffira, arising from weakness. 

Branchial, appertaining to the windpipe or 
Sag 

Bronchifis, disease of the bronchial tu 

Cantharides, the Spanish, blistering fly. 

Capsule, a membranevus production 6a- 
closing pert of the body like a bag ; as 
the capsular ligaments, the capsule of 
the chrystaline lens, dc. 

flopoietic, anything connected with the 
jon of chyle. 

Clinical, anything concerning a bed ; thus 
clinical lectures, a clinical physician ; 
which means lectures given at the bed- 
side, a physician who visits his patients 
at their bed, &c. 

Crepitus, a puff or little noise. The word 1s 
generally used to express the pothogna.- 
monic symptoms of air being collected 
in the cellular membrane of the body ; 
for when air is in these cavities, and the 
part is pressed, a little cracking noise, or 

crepitus, is heard. 

Craral, belonging to the crus, leg, or lower 
extremity. 

Diaphoretic, that which, from being taken 
internally, increases the discharge by 
the skin. 

Drastic, a term generally applied to those 
medicines which are very violent in their 
action ; thus drastic purges, emetics, &c. 

Dysuria, a suppression and difficulty in 
pepeant tities urine. 

ult _respiration, without 
peo Strictare, and accompanied with 
ough through the whole course of the 


Dysmenorrhea, a difficult or painful men- 
struatioh, accompanied with severe pains 
imthe back, loins, and bottom of the 
bell 

Erethiom, increased sensibility and irrita- 


, the portion of flesh which» is des- 
by the application of’ caustic. 

is, inflammation of the intestines. 
is, a cutaneous blush. 
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2 , > ma 
le, a tumor produced by ‘ 
of water. ae 
Idiopathic, a disease which does not 


on any other disease. eae 

Ichor, a thin acrid discharge. ~*' | 9%) 

Ileum, the last portion of the small i : 
tines. 

Mliac, belonging to the ileum. ‘ 
Incisor, the four front teeth of both } v 
are called, incisors, because, they. emt 

the food. 

Inosculation, the ranning of the veing and 
arferies into one another. * - ; 

Ischia, a rheumatic affection of the hipigl 

Marasmus, a wasting away of the - le 
without fever or any apparent di: 

Metritis, inflammation of the womb, 

Neuralgia, a pain in a nerve. 

Nodosity, swelling of the bones, 

Ophthalmia, an indammation of the} 
branes of the eye, or the whole bu 
the eye. 

Obstetric, belonging to midwifery: 

Parenchyma, the spongy and 
substance or tissue that connects 
together. 

Puerperal, appertaining to chil 
as puerperal convulsions, fever ; 

Purulent, having the appearance 
or matter. 

Prophylactic, any means made ce 
preserve health and preven 

Purpura, an efflorescence 
small, distinct purple specks &né 
attended -with general debility, ba 
always fever, which are cause 
extravasation of the vessels wi 
cuticle. 

Phrenitis, phrenzy, or ni 
brain. 

Pustule, an elevation of the 
taining pus, or a lymph 

one iscolored. 
euralgia, pain in the or 

Rheuma, the in the par the x 
or langs arising from cold. 

Rachitis, the rickets. 

Rosalia, a name in some au 
measles, or a disease very m 
measles. AD 

Tetanic, appertaining to tetanus ore mp, 

Tinea, the scald he ve ua #4 

Tinitus, a ringing or tingling nose. #20; 

Tracheotomy, “from the trachea,-or wy 
pipe. ) ‘ 

Vas, a vessel; applied to arte! 
ducts, é&c. 

Vermifage, from vermis, a 


go to drive away. 
Vas deferens, a duct which 


in the vesicula the peli ad 


gui 
the cavity ity of the 
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